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"I shall do myself the honour, Sir, to dine with you
to-morrow, as you obligingly request My conscience
twitting me with having neglected to send Miss Eliza
a song which she once mentioned to me as a song she
wished to have, I enclose it for her, with one or two more,
by way of peace-offering." On Miss Burnet's death, in
1790, when twenty-five years of age, Burns wrote to
Mr Cunningham: "I have these several months" (they
were the months in which he was also writing Tarn d
Shanter] "been hammering at an elegy on the amiable
and accomplished Miss Burnet I have got, and can get,
no farther than the following fragments. . . ." The
elegy consists of seven stanzas. His daughter's death
was a terrible blow to Monboddo.

Amongst his Edinburgh friends must not be for-
gotten Miss Alison Rutherford, afterwards Mrs Cockburn,
the author of The Flowers o3 the Forest, who for more
than half a century was a unique figure in the society of
the metropolis, the friend of David Hume, and of Burns, as
well as of Monboddo. In her parlour in Crichton Street,
she assembled around her a circle of Scotsmen, and Scots-
women, as distinguished and accomplished as Madame
Racamier used to do in her Paris salon. We must go
back, however, to the earlier years when the Judge had
many a honoured guest in his Kincardineshire home.

Samuel Johnson and Boswell visited him during their
famous Tour. Johnson and he had a good deal in common,
but they also differed widely. The theoretical difference was
mainly this, Monboddo's aim was to conform our modern
life to ancient ideals; Johnson's to bring all ancient ideals
into actual or utilitarian modern practice. And there was
wisdom and good sense on both sides of the difference.
Interesting details of the visit of the lexicographer to Mon-
boddo are to be found in the Life of Johnson, written by
Boswell. The two men were at St Andrews in August have of the transactions of the Society bearing on
